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of the essayist will commend itself to the reader of these papers. Mr. Whipple 
errs, if anywhere, in the direction of over-appreciation and amiability. He ap- 
pears to be most at home in favorable criticism, though doubtless not blind to 
faults. Possibly, in the hands of a sterner critic, many of the less fortunate liter- 
ary traits of some of our living men and women of letters might have been dis- 
covered. One of the severest criticisms uttered is in reference to Walt Whit- 
man's " Leaves of Grass," of which he says that, in his opinion, this poem would 
be, */ thoroughly cleaned, even now considered the ablest and most original work 
of the author. 

In his remarks on the earlier portion of the period under notice, there are 
many just and discriminating reflections. He regards American literature as 
subsidiary to the grander movement of the American mind, the operation of 
which has hitherto been rather in the direction of practical and material progress 
than of literary effort. Still the land has given birth to giants in literature. He 
thinks that Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin represent the double aspect 
of the thought of the colonies at the time of the Revolution— Edwards as a man 
of the next world, Franklin as a man of this world. "Edwards represents, 
humanly speaking, the somewhat doleful doctrine that the best thing a good man 
can do is to get out of this world as soon as he decently can, into one which is 
immeasurably better. Franklin, on the contrary, seems perfectly content with 
this world, so long as he thinks he can better it." This is a very striking and apt 
contrast between the two philosophies, which are happily becoming more and more 
blended as the world grows older. Thomas Paine he regards as the most influential 
assailant of the orthodox faith in his time, but as owing his popularity to the im- 
portance to which he was lifted by his horrified theological adversaries, whose 
dogmas he submitted to the test of " a hard, almost animal, common-sense." But 
he judges that these dogmas have, in the main, been quietly repudiated by the 
clergy of later days. This may be true to some extent, but, possibly, there may 
be enough of dogma left to justify a little more of the winnowing process. Mr. 
Whipple draws a distinction between the dogmas of the church and the practical 
teachings of the clergy, which he thinks have been of inestimable value in the for- 
mation of the national character. 

The essay on Daniel Webster is a masterpiece of discriminating criticism, and 
the same may be said, with, perhaps, slight reservations, of the papers on Emerson 
and Carlyle, and of the concluding article on the character and genius of Thomas 
Starr King. 

IV. 

CHUBCH AND DISSENT IN RUSSIA. 

There has been an increasing tendency of late years among thoughtful people 
in this country and in Europe to investigate the peculiar conditions and surround- 
ings of religious life in those countries where the Greek Church is accounted ortho- 
dox. Various attempts have been made for centuries to heal the great schism 
which divided Greek from Latin Christianity, and Protestants as well as Catholics 
have endeavored to bring about some degree of mutual recognition and harmony, 
but in vain. Probably over eighty millions of professing Christians in Eastern 
Europe adhere to the Greek Church, regarding it as the Church of God, while they 
look upon the two hundred millions of Catholics and the almost equal number of 
nominal Protestants as alike heretics and wanderers from the fold. An interest- 
ing contribution* has recently been made to the published facts in reference to the 

* " The Russian Church and Russian Dissent, comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and Erratic 
8eots." By Alfred F. Heard, formerly Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. — Harper and 
Brothers. 
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Church in Russia, by Mr. Alfred F. Heard, who has had the advantage (for this 
purpose) of a long residence in the country, and who has also consulted all the 
available authorities on the subject. Those who are disposed to investigate may 
derive considerable instruction from this book, which professes to give "a consecu- 
tive account of the Orthodox Church of Russia," and of " the innumerable sects" 
which have sprung from the great schism of the seventeenth century or from the 
inherent devotional character of the people. The work bears evidence of very 
careful and conscientious labor, and it has the advantage for the general reader 
of brevity and conciseness. A work of greater elaborateness might have em- 
braced more details, but would not have been so generally acceptable as this 
volume, which meets a very widespread demand for information upon this sub- 
ject among intelligent people. 

The early chapters are historical, and upon these we need not dwell. Most of our 
readers are acquainted with the main causes which, in the early centuries of our era, 
divided Eastern from Western Christianity. The schism was complete in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, when the Pope's delegates deposited the written, 
declaration of anathema on the altar of the cathedral of St. Sophia, having 
utterly failed to bring about any adjustment of differences. There was evidently 
a great deal of human nature among the holy and eminent ecclesiastics of those 
days. The patriarchs of Constantinople chafed at the assumption of superiority 
by their brethren at Rome, and felt quite equal to setting up in ecclesiastical busi- 
ness for themselves. The disputes about leavened or unleavened bread in the 
sacrament, the right way of computing Easter, the use of milk food in Lent, and 
even the graver matters of doctrine and practice involved in the use of " fllioque" 
in the creed, and the celibacy of the clergy, though very real and intense among 
good men, seem, to our modern idea, very poor reasons for so serious a result as 
the creation of two hostile factions in the Church, mutually excommunicating 
each other. And our author seems to take this view when he says that the diver- 
gence of the two Churches " was based on essential variations in the character and 
disposition of the people in the East and West, on the nature of their civilization, 
and on the different, almost antagonistic, development of the Christian idea in one 
Church and in the other." Some aspects of these essential variations are sketched 
forth in this treatise. 

Russia was at this time (1004) included in the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
from which it was separated in the fifteenth century. The government of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia is now synodical, and its connection with the state 
complete. The clergy are distinguished as black and white ; the former being 
the monks, who are always attired in a black habit, and the latter, called popes, 
being the parochial clergy ; these latter adopt some other color for their vest- 
ments than black, but not necessarily white. The monks are celibates, but the 
popes must marry before they have charge of a parish. Should a pope's wife die, 
a second marriage is not permitted. On the other hand, a clergyman may return 
to secular life by permission of the Holy Synod, which is the supreme authority 
in the church. The influence of religion over the masses of the people in Russia is 
supreme; but since the days of Feter the Great the spirit of doubt and skepticism 
has pervaded the upper classes, not, however, to the extent of making them leave 
the Church. The piety of the Russian peasant is characterized by intense supersti- 
tion. He believes in gnomes and sprites. "When hunting, he offers to the Lyeshi, 
or wood demons, the first game he kills ; if he be sick, he leaves in the forest a bit 
of bread or salt, with an invocation to the sylvan deity." 

Of the dissenting sects in Russia, Mr. Heard gives us an interesting account. 
As a rule, dissenters are found among the peasant class, and instead of being 
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frowned upon or ostracised by their orthodox neighbors, are generally looked up to 
as worthy of special respect. There are many instances, however, in which these 
people have acquired wealth in commercial and manufacturing enterprises, and 
then it often happens that there is a considerable relaxing of ascetic practices and 
habits. Some of the Russian sects hold opinions as to the relation of the sexes re- 
pugnant to morality; others make tows of perpetual continency ; and, with some 
the rites and ceremonies enjoined have a hideous character. Singularly enough, 
the people holding these extravagant and revolting beliefs are usually in outward 
conduct the most respectable and honest of men. There are also many communities 
somewhat similar to the Friends or Quakers among us, rejecting the sacraments and 
all ritualistic observances, and meeting for worship in private houses, because " the 
Almighty dwells not m temples made by hands." As in other countries, dissenting 
sects have from time to time undergone persecution by the civil power, but at the 
present time enjoy freedom and toleration under certain restrictions, amongst 
which is the prohibition to proselytize from the orthodox communion. This is a 
crime against Russian law, and applies to all denominations. 

V. 

TOPIOAIi TREATMENT OF HISTOBT. 

Among the many modern methods for teaching history the topical possesses 
some points of superiority to all others. The student who would become familiar 
with the tendency of thought, the political constitution, and the social conditions 
of France in the eighteenth century has only to study the events of the French 
Revolution. The burning of Troy, the fall of Babylon, the siege of Jerusalem, 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand, when surveyed from all possible standpoints, 
and with the best possible aids, furnish the learner with all that he can appropri- 
ate of the history of these times. Such topical inquiry accomplishes far more of 
the desirable results of historical research than the confused massing of incidents 
and dates so commonly insisted on in the class room. 

The Institutes of General History,* prepared by a practical professor at Brown 
University, is a remarkably concise historical work In this line. It discusses, 
in forms suitable for the student or the general reader, ten of the more important 
periods and events in the world's history, exclusive of English affairs, except as 
they are closely connected with those of the Continent. The topics noted include 
The Old East, The Classical Period, The Dissolution of Rome, The MediEeval 
Roman Empire of the West, Feudalism, and the French Monarchy, Islam and 
the Crusades, The Renaissance and The Reformation, The Thirty Years' War, 
The French Revolution, and Prussia and the New Empire. The subject matter is 
widely suggestive rather than final, and while clearly presenting the more impor- 
tant facts connected with a given topic, it encourages the reader to diligent research. 
The work "blazes through the jungle of the ages a course along which the 
instructor can guide his class as much as he lists." 

The general preparation and careful condensation of these important and 
fruitful themes is worthy of especial praise. But no feature of the work will be 
more valued by those who would thoroughly acquaint themselves with the philoso- 
phy of great events in the history of the world than the select bibliographies which 
precede each section, and which are sufficiently exhaustive to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of all lovers of history. The authorities to whom reference is made are so 

* " Brief Institutes of History." Being a companion to the author's " Brief Institutes of Our 
Constitutional History, English and American." By E. Benjamin Andrews, D D. LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Brown University .—Silver, Rogers & Co . 



